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->86 THE habits of insects. 

its removal was smeared with a slimy saliva, which Mr. Bates 
not unreasonably imagined had been ejected by the spider. 
Whether the horrid creature had actually entrapped and 
killed the birds, or whether they had been caught in the web 
In- accident, must be a matter of conjecture. I believe 
that some of these monsters have been kept in the Insect 
House, at the Zoo, and that on one occasion one was seen to 
attack and kill a mouse. 

Tradition, moreover, has associated very terrible results 
with the bites of some kind of spiders. We have all of us 
read of the dreadful and venomous “ Tarantula ” (. Lycosa 
Tarantula), a “Wolf” spider common in the South of 
Europe, the bite of which was asserted to produce a singular 
kind of madness. The person bitten was seized with a 
dancing mania, to cure which the homcepathic principle of 
“like cures like” was applied. The poor sufferer was forced to 
dance to the lively strains of certain musical compositions, 
fitly called “ Tarantelles,” and encouraged to keep up this 
vigorous exercise until exhaustion set in, when, naturally 
enough, death or cure resulted. Modern investigation how- 
ever, has shown that in this, as in many similar cases, there 
was more of fraud than truth. For it appears that the bite 
of the Tarantula in ordinary circumstances, results in little 
more than a slight swelling and inflammation. 

But I see that the space at my disposal is rapidly drawing 
to a close, and indeed is almost finished ; and though 1 had 
purposed at the beginning of this article, to say something 
about the structure of spiders, I must for the present relinquish 
this idea. I hope what I have said may result in some 
valuable contributions by some of you, to our yet very 
defective knowledge of the habits and instincts of Insects. 
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By the Editor. 

( Continued from May No.) 

“ We have listened to you, gentlemen, with great deference- 
We have profited much, and perceive a great field of work 
before us. I hope we may get a little outside help. I heard 
the other day of a young lady learned in mosses who is 
in the habit of taking the children she knows on ‘ mossing' 
expeditions. But what I wish to say is, Education, like Charity, 
begins at home, and you have chosen to lead us far afield at the 
very outset ! ” 

“Truly, we did go off at a canter! But don’t you think 
’tis a matter for curtain discipline : If your son lorn had not 

‘ wondered what you are ’ we might have begun quite at the 
beginning, if there is one ; or, most likely, should have been 
till this moment wondering where to begin ! We are grate- 
ful to you, Henderson, for starting us anywhere ; and more so 
to Mrs. Henderson for her axiom, Education begins a omt , 
then, dear madam, to home we hie us, and may we see what 

to do when we get there ! ahrmt it - 

.. I daresav experienced people get to knot* all about t, 
said Mrs Sough ; “ but the mother of even two or three l.ttle 
Si has'a sense of being -ea without 

We know so little ab °“ r ’ tim ’ e had something to go 

beings at all ! Parents be ^ COU nsel of her elders 

upon ; and the young mother he choice Q f a school- 

on all matters from ‘cinder the 0 id w i se saws turn 

But now science is abroad ; m , We can’t keep 

out, not only mischievous, a nd there we 

hold of the old, we can’t get hold of the 

are, like Mahomet’s coffin ! 
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V h* v p described our quandary exactly, Mrs. Clough ! 

}°\ ' say accounts for many things. The older 

And what you r .i j — — — 


And what yo - •> children of these days are growing 
PC T' eC :dr P pra ing, dLbedient, irreverent. Now, I ,hi„| 
UP Tf Ae et a great deal that’s fine in our children. They 
Tre much more of persons than we were at them age ; but that 
they do pretty much what is right m them own eyes are 
neither obedient nor reverent, nor even respectful is I am 
l: id a true bill. But don’t you see how it is ? We are 
afraid' of them. We feel as a navvy might, turned in to dust 
the drawing-room ornaments ! The mere touch of his clumsy 
great fingers may be the ruin of some precious thing. We 
parents 'no doubt, get tenderness and insight from above to 
enable us for our delicate work ; so I suppose it is our own 

fault that the children are beyond us.” 

u How d o you mean, Mrs. Meredith ? And if you, mothers, 
don’t know what to do with the children, who does ? The 
enlightened father lays himself out for a snub if ho sets up for 
an authority at home. 

“ Oh, yes ! you men make ludicrous blunders about children ! 
But that’s no help. A young mother gets a tender human 
creature into her keeping, full of possibilities. Her first 
concern is, not only to keep it in health, but, so to speak, to 
fill it with reserves of health to last a life-time. At once her 
perplexities begin. I shall not even ask to be excused for 
venturing upon details ; the affairs of a young human being 
are important enough to engage the attention of Queen, Lords 
and Commons, did they but know it ! Well, a mother I know 
wished her child to be clothed delicately, as befits a firstborn. 
She sent to Ireland for a delicious baby trousseau of lace and 
cambric. You gentlemen don’t understand ! Well, hardly 
had the dear little garments gone through their first wash, 
when somebody tells her that ‘ ’oo ’ a’ ’oo ’ is the only wear 
for babies and grown ups. I doubt if to this day she knows 
why, but there was a soup^on of science in the suggestion, so 
the sweet cambrics were discarded and fine woollens took 
their place. By and by, when the child came to feed like 
other mortals, there was a hail of pseudo-science about her 
ears. ‘Grape-sugar,’ ‘farinaceous foods,’ ‘saliva,’ and what 
not ; but this was less simple than the wool question. She 
could make nothing of it, so asked her doctor how to feed the 
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child. 1' urther complications arose : ‘ the child sees every- 
thing ; ‘ the child knows everything ; ’ what you make him 

now he will be through life ; ’ ‘ the period of infancy is the 
most important in his life.’ My poor friend grew bewildered, 
with the result that, in her ignorant anxiety to do right, she 
is for ever changing the child’s diet, nurse, sleeping hours, 
airing hours, according to the last lights of the most scientific 
of her acquaintance ; and ’tis my belief the little one would 
be a deal better off brought up like its mother before it.” 

“ Then, Mrs. Meredith, you would walk in the old paths r ” 

“Not a bit of it ! Only I want to see where I’m going. 1 
think we live in an age of great opportunities. But my con- 
tention is, that you cannot bring up children on hearsay 
in these days ; there is some principle involved in the most 
everyday matter, and we must go to school to learn the 
common laws of healthy living and well-being.” 

“ Mrs. Meredith is right : here is serious work sketched out 
for us, and of a kind as useful for ourselves as for our children. 
We must learn the first principles of human physiology ! 

“ Would not it do to learn what is called Hygiene r I have 
a notion that is physiology made easy ; that is, you are just 
taught what to do, without going fully into the cause \vh\. 

“ No, we must stick to physiology : I don t believe a bit in 
learning what to do, unless founded upon a methodical, not 
scrappy, knowledge of why we do it. You see, all parts of the 
animal economy are so inter-dependent, that you cannot 
touch this without affecting that. What we Avant to get at is, 
the laws for the well-being of every part, the due performance 
of every function ! ” 

“ Why, man, you would have every one ot us qualify to 
write M.D. to his name ! ” 

“ Not so ; we shall not interfere with the doctors ; we leave 
sickness to them ; but the preservation of health, the ^crease 
in bodily vigour, must be our care. In this way, we acqua 
ourselves fully with the structure of the skin, or ( . P > 
with its functions, and the inter-dependence 
and the functions of certain interna organs. ’ . ^ 

vigorous action of the skin, ancl y° u L X 

spirits, absolute joy for the ti»e,oo^ \‘ ou 
sense of general well-being, i.e., IT . ^ ^ sun after 

how a popular American poet sits fc 

vol. iv. — no. 4. 


T 
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— — — ~~7~Z brushes for hours, until he is the 

his bath, using his flesh ' ld « mor e so.’ He might be more 
colour of a boiled obs ^’ • js greater than if daily telegrams 
seemly employed, but ^ itio ns of his poems. Well if due 
brought him w° rd of n « to a joyo us life, to health and a 

action of the skl \ 1S a ther is ther e who would not secure 
genial temper, what i ^ . g nQt so simp l e as it looks, 

these for her child r Bu a ° d fles h-brush : diet, clothes, 

It is not merely a case surr oundings, exercise, bright 

sleep, bedroom, sunshi , H to g ethe r to bring about 

talk, a thousand things ^ W hat is true of the skin is 
this ‘happy making tQ work w ith a view to any 

true all round, anc w e c \ V ork together : and we must 

single organ or function i all «» S then, decided 

- - » r^-Wes instructed in 


without ‘ one if or 




l see^s to™ ^already 

to every detail of the 

bath and the toilet. One is weary of the I 

tion of the body and its belongings . I n , y 

believe we are defeating our own ends. Gr0 ° t0 be 

develop the muscles, by all means ; but there is ^ 
thought of, and I doubt if to live to the flesh, even 
ways, is permissible.” 

“Right, Mrs. Meredith! But don't think for a ™ 
that physiology lends itself to the cult of muscle. cr 


that physiology lends usen to tnt V U1L Y 1 1 r b e g e ts 

youth whose biceps are his better part : like most o - , ^ 

what he aims at — some local renown as an athlete. Hut v ^ 
does he pay for the whistle? His violent ‘sports 
materially increase the measure of blood which sustains 1 
if the muscles get more than their share, their gain llTl P ^ 
loss elsewhere, to the brain, commonly, and, indeed, to a ^ 
vital organs. By and by, the sports of youth over, Y 
brawny, broad-chested young fellow collapses ; is the vi 
of ennui , and liver, lungs, or stomach send in their requisi 
for arrears of nourishment fraudulently made away with. 
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“ But, surel y> Mr . Meredith, you do not think lightly of 
physical development ? Why, I thought it one of the first 
duties of parents to send their offspring into the world as 
‘ fine animals.' ” 

So it is ; but here, as elsewhere, there is a ‘ science of the 
proportion of things,’ and the young people who go in 
violently and without moderation for muscular feats are a 
delusion and a snare: in the end they do not prove ‘fine 
animals ; ’ they have little ‘ staying ’ power.” 

But a child is more than an animal ; we want to know 
how mind and moral feelings are to be developed ? ” 

Even then, Mrs. Iremlow, we should find much help in 
the study of physiology— mental physiology, if you like to call 
it so. The border-line where flesh and spirit meet seems to 
me the new field — an Eldorado, I do believe — opened to 
parents and to all of us concerned with the culture of 
character. I mean, the habits a child grows up with appear 
to leave some sort of register in his material brain, and thus 
to become part of himself in even a physical sense. Thus it 
rests with parents to ease the way of their child by giving 
him the habits of the good life in thought, feeling, and action, 
and even in spiritual things. We cannot make a child 
‘ good,’ but, in this way, we can lay paths for the good life 
and the moral life in the very substance of his brain. We 
cannot make him hear the voice of God, but, again, we 
can make paths where the Lord God may walk in the cool of 
the evening. We cannot make the child clever, but we can 
see that his brain is nourished with pure blood, his mind with 
fruitful ideas.” 

“ 1 suppose all this would be encouraging if one were up to 
it ? But I feel as if a great map of an unknown country were 
spread before me, where the few points one wants to make for 
are unmarked. How, for instance, to make a child obedient, 
kind, and true ? ” 

“ Your question, Mrs. Tremlow, suggests further ground we 
must cover : a few set rules will be of little service ; we must 
know how much there is in ‘ human nature, and how to play 
upon it as a musician on the keys of his instrument. We 
must add to our physiology, psychology, and, to psychology, 
moral science. Complex, yet most simple, manifold, yet one, 
human nature is not to be ticked off in a lecture or two as a 
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""TV-ted • but there is no conceivable study 
subject we have ex hauled for our pains . » 

which yields such sp the child ? Does either of these 

“ And the spiritual . life> or is it not susceptible of 

‘ologies’ embrace th g 

culture?” new conditions— the impact of the 

•“Ah, there we ' o-enerates life , ‘without which 

Divine upon the humd ^ . g there> imparted and sustained 
there is n0 h ™f w J, ave something to do here also. Spirit, 
from above , but bread and daily labour, and it is 

>«* th f refTthe chiw tse ‘ net/thoughts of (rod, 

our part to set , which should be his spiritual diet ; and 

new hopes of . , labours of praye r, praise, and 

endeavour . ^"how -/another question for our Society 

work out.” 


A MES ENFANTS, GLADYS, GEORGE ET LANCELOT. 


PETIT OPERA POUR LES ENFANTS 

en un acte 

Par Mrs. W. D. HALL. 


PERSONNAGES. 

La mhre : Mdme de la Valais. 

La gouvemante : Madlle Ruisseau. 
Les enfants : Louise, Emile et Jacques. 


La settle se passe dans la maison de campagne de Mdme de la Valais . 


SCENE I. 

La Tkrrasse. 

( Une table a the , Madame de la Valais assise dans line chaise . 
Les enfants , des flenrs d la main , courent anprls d y el/e.) 

Louise: Dites done, Maman, ou allons nous passer le jour de fete 
de Jacques ; til as promis de nous le dire aujourd hui . 
Mdme de la Valais : Ah ! tu es curieuse ma fillette ! tu veux done 
savoir le secret dont je t’ai parle. 

Les Enfants ( ensemble ) : Dites-nous, Maman, nous voudrions le 

savoir. 

Mdme de la Valais: Eh bien ! nous allons tous passer la journee 
k la foret de la Fougere. 

Jacques: Que e’est charmant! est-ce que nous irons par le c lemin 
de fer, comment pourrons-nous nous y rendre, car c est oin 
d’ici, n’est-ce pas Maman ? 

Mdme de la Valais: Oui e’est assez loin d’ici, cinq lieues a peu 
pres, je crois que vous irez en voiture. 



